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HOPE, FAITH AND LOVE. 

SCHILLER. 

There are three^lessons I would write— 
Three words as with a burning pen, 

In tracings of eternal light, 

Upon the hearts of men. 

Have Hope I Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn ; 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 

No night but hath its morn. 

Have Faith ! Where’er thy bark is driven— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth— 

Know this: God rules the hosts of Heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 

Have Love ! Not love alone for one, 

But man as man thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 

Thy charities on all. 

Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 

Hope, Faith and Love—and thou shaltfind 

Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 

Light when thou else wert blind. 


THE FIVE COBBLERS OF BRESCIA. 

[Concluded.] 

Scarpetta, afraid of the town, fled to the country; then the sun 
set, a thunder-storm came down, and the terrified girl ran frantic¬ 
ally back into Brescia. Lifting the curtain that hung before the 
entrance of a queer little church, she saw that a dim light shone 
out of the place, which was filled with people, who seemed to the 
frightened girl to have taken refuge there in terror like herself. 
They were singing a shrill, wild litany, one verse taken up by the 
men, and the next by the women,—a weird, monotonous chant 
that filled the ear at intervals, and was lost again in the roar of the 
thunder. La Scarpetta cowered on her knees in a corner of the 
church, the thunder cracked over her head; and with her hands 
clasped over her closed eyelids she seemed to see plainly the harsh- 
looking horseman, his piercing gaze fixed on her and his finger 
pointing cruelly to her unlucky little shoes in the cobblers’window. 
Every time the curtain stirred in the doorway she started, expect¬ 
ing to see him enter to drag her forth. The people at last departed; 
the fugitive crouched farther into the shelter of the shadow of a 
confessional; and, looking up with a wild glance, she saw Silvio, 
the G-arzone, who was standing beside her;. 

“Have they found me, Silvio? Are they coming to take me?” 

“Nobody has found you but me; and I am coming to take you 
—if you will let me.” 

“Take me where ?” 

“Over the mountains—out of this trouble.” 

“And your work, Silvio? and your masters ?” 

“I have broken with my masters, and I have my work at my 
finger-ends. Be my wife at once, and we will seek our fortune 
together.” 

“Yet you do not know whom you are taking for a w : fe.” 

“Kneel down with me here, Scarpetta, and put your hand in 
mine. Say, ‘Silvio, I am an honest woman.’ You dare not, if it 
were untrue.” 

“Silvio, I am an honest woman.” 


No. 23. 


They remained kneeling hand-in-hand, like two children, pray¬ 
ing in the loneliness and darkness of the church. The one dim, 
red lamp burned, the thunder ceased, the death-like hour of the 
night went past, dawn peered through the rude-painted windows, 
and an old, white-haired priest, half-vested for mass, opened the 
sacristy door and looked into the church. 

This old priest stopped muttering his prayers when he saw the 
two pale-faced young people standing before him. 

* “Marry us, hol} r father!” said Silvio. “We are going a long 
journey, and must get away betimes,” 

“This is the girl who is flying from justice,” said the priest sternly. 

“I will help her to fly,” said Silvio, “for I am satisfied that she 
is good.” 

“You are a youth of good birth, and will rise in the world,” said 
the padre. “Remember, I know your story. Will you not after¬ 
wards repent of having married a servant-maid?” 

“I cannot give her up to her enemies,” maintained Silvio. 

“No,” said La Scarpetta. 

The old man’s cheeks flushed, and his eyes brightened. 

“Be grateful to him, my daughter,” he said. “I know your 
secret and I will give you to him. May God make you both happy 
for evermore!” 

And the apprentice and the little maid-servant went out into 
the morning sunlight man and wife. 

Silvio was quite surprised to see how, as they went along the 
streets, his bride seemed to forget her terror, and smiled back at 
the people who stared at her. She even lingered, here and there, 
to gaze up at the paintings on the houses, saying she had never 
seen them look so handsome before. 

“But you are still in Brescia, my dearest, and your enemy is 
close by. Let us hasten and get out of danger.” 

“I am saying farewell to Brescia, Silvio. It has been good to 
me, since I am leaving it with you. As for my enemy, I no longer 
fear him.” 

The young people took the road to Yerona, and late one evening 
they arrived there, going to seek for La Mugnaia in her little mill 
out in the Adige. They stood on the bridge which carried the 
town across the river, and saw the dark water rushing and the 
twinkling lights sliding along through the air, like falling stars, as 
people passed to or fro on the swinging planks that led out to the 
little water-bound dwelling. They discovered the mill they were 
in search of, and, lantern in hand, went riding across the night, as 
it seemed, on the rickety plank that led to La Mugnaia’s door. 

The milleress gave them a hearty welcome, but looked extremely 
grave when she heard the whole of their story. 

“That is all very pretty,” she said, squaring her arms and fixing 
her wary brown eyes on the little wife, “trust and generosity are 
good in the right place; but you ought to have told what this cloud 
is that hangs over you. And you, Silvio, I have known you many 
years; you are a respectable young man, and ought not to have 
' married a girl who has done anything improper.” 

“She shall speak when she likes,” said Silvio. 

“Let her speak now,” said La Mugnaia. “If she has done wrong, 
and is sorry, we will try and shield her; but let there be no secrets 
between a man and his wife.” 

La Scarpetta stood twisting the corner of her sash, and glancing 
shyly from one to another of the faces, on which the lamplight 
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shone, at each side of her ; and she said to the miller-worn an :— 
“I will tell my story here, and you shall be my judge. If what 
I have done has wronged him, he shall put me away. One thing I 
must set right for you; I have not stolen anything from the horse¬ 
man who is searching for me, not even the shoes in the window, 
which were my very own till I gave them to Ubaldo.” 

“I knew that,” said Silvio. 

“The Signor is my uncle, and the guardian of my property”— 
“Ah—we have here a noble lady !” said La Mugnaia, aghast. 
“Silvio may perhaps make me one, but he found me a maid¬ 
servant, suspected of crime. As it is, I am almost totally unedu¬ 
cated and ignorant of the world. I ran away from my home because 
I found it a place of horror. The Alpine precipices had no torrors 
for me, though I travelled by them alone. I was escaping from a 
living death, and my freedom was delicious to me. You must be 
filled with curiosity, and I do not make my story plain. My castle 
is on one of those mighty rocks that overhang the upper Rhine. 
Heaven help the poor creature there walled up, who pines to 
escape ! Yet I escaped. I was a prisoner there, indeed ; for by 
my father’s will all his fine possessions w 7 ere to be enjoyed by his 
brother until my marriage; and my uncle was resolved that I 
should never deprive him of what he chose to call his own. I did 
not wish to marry. I feared all men, having known none but the 
harshest of their kind ; but I loathed to be within sight and sound 
of the wicked and riotous living of my uncle and his chosen 
companions. I longed to be free, like the peasants who walk on 
the hills ; and by the help of a faithful old nurse, I escaped. I 
dressed myself like a peasant, and crossed the Alps alone. In 
putting on a strange costume I forgot to change my shoes.” 

Silvio and the woman of the mill stood gazing at the girl in utter 
amazement. 

“And knowing that you were a noblewoman, you chose to marry 
a cobbler,” said La Mugnaia. 

“Heaven never made him to be a cobbler,” said La Scarpetta. 

“That is true,” said La Mugnaia. “Be you what you may, he 
is good enough for you. Excuse me, lady, but I cannot forget that 
I gave you lessons in baking bread and sweeping floors.” 

“Ah, Scarpetta!” said Silvio, “what a wrong you have done 
yourself—you who ought to have married a nobleman.” 

“And so I have, Silvio, else I can tell you I should not have 
married at all. Prisco could never have saved me as you have 
done; for one great misery is as bad as another. I thank Heaven 
that by your act of generosity you have unconsciously enriched 
yourself.” 

Whilst they were yet talking, the daylight broke, and looking 
out of the window, La Mugnaia saw a whole company of strangers 
on the river-side. They were the four remaining cobblers, with 
the haughty horseman and his servants. 

“These friends have travelled so far to see my downfall,” said 
Scarpetta, mournfully. “Ah, Silvio, your sex are unkind.” 

“Nay, some of them may hope to help you,” said Silvio. “I’ll 
lay my life that the old man, Ubaldo, does. My good Orsola, 
these visitors will sink your little mill with their weight.” 

“Let them come over,” said La Mugnaia, gleefully. “The mill 
must take its chance. It will be rare sport to see them all walking 
back, one by one, across our plank, hanging their heads with 
vexation.” 

“Enter, gentlemen,” said Orsola, opening her door. 

“Caught now, I think,” cried the fierce-looking Signor, grasping 
La Scarpetta rudely by the hand. “Ah, my run-away maiden, I 
shall trouble you to follow me to your home.” 

“No, my lord,” said Silvio, “for the law allows a wife to follow 
I her husband.” 


“Fool!” cried the enemy, turning pale; “this girl is no wife.” 

At this moment the old priest was seen hurrying across the river, 
clutching the rope in both hands, as the plank danced under his feet. 

“Go away, Signor!” he cried, “and leave this noble youth and 
his wife in peace. Go across the Alps and make straight your 
accounts of the moneys and lands which were left in your charge. 
Your niece and her husband will give you just one month to betake 
yourself and your fellows from her dwelling. In the name of the 
church and of the law of the country, I, who married these young 
people, knowing fully both their histories, command you to begone 
and to interfere with them no more.” 

La Mugnaia had the satisfaction of seeing the company of strange 
visitors departing across the plank, Ubaldo alore being invited to 
remain with the victorious and happy bride and bridegroom .—All 
the Year Round. 


VISIBLE SPEECH. 

At Boston, on the evening of Nov. 4th, Professor A. Graham 
Bell addressed a large audience at the Institute of Technology, on 
thesubjeetof “Visible Speech,” the method by which the deaf 
are taught to speak. The object of the lecture was to interest the 
public in the establishment of an evening school for the adult deaf- 
mutes of Boston. At this school deaf-mutes would be taught visible 
speech, book-keeping and some of the lighter industrial pursuits. 

Miss Nodine, formerly a teacher in the Maryland Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, interpreted Professor Bell’s remarks to the 
large number of deaf-mutes among the audience. The method of 
visible speeeh was illustrated by several pupils from the school for 
deaf-mutes in Pemberton Square. In the course of Professor Bell’s 
remarks he give a 1 ace hi it of the c ja litioa of the di if-mutes in 
ancient times and at the present time. He deprecated the tendency 
tointermarry, thus perpetuating a race of deaf-mutes; by enabling 
them to associate with the hearing and speaking visible speech 
helped to lessen this tendency. Tnerefore, they proposed to 
establish an evening school. Mr. James Sturgis and Mr. Brooks 
had volunteered to receive contributions. A poem upon “Visible 
Speech” which we print below, was read by the writer, a deaf- 
mute, in a clear and distinct voice, with wonderfully correct 
pronunciation. 

Dedicated to Professor A. Melville Bell, by one of the pupils of the 
Boston School for Deaf-mutes. 

The ear has caught the forms of sound 
Upon the walls of speech ; 

But all in vain, till now, the eye 
Has sought their clew to reach. 

Now, with a mirrornewly hung, 

Those walls of speech are graeed ; 

And in that mirror every sound 
Can find its image traced. 

The blended tones which give to thought 
Its outward voice and sign, 

Revealed alike to ear and eye, 

With clearest lustre shine. 

This to the child of silence brings 
A gift unknown before ; 

Unlocks the long-closed gates of speech, 

Opes wider learning’s door. 

The thought of speech, to him denied, 

Has often filled his heart; 

And, like a sword of ice, has sent 
Its chill through every part. 

Before him now the forms of sound 
In true reflection lie ; 

For, though mist shrouds his ear, it sheds 
No dimness o’er his eye. 

This gift, like sunlight, shall reveal 
What shadows else had marred ; 

To him whose skill has bade it shine. 

'T will prove its own reward. 
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In power and clearness may it grow. 
Till greater still is found 
The power it wields, the light it sheds 
Upon the world of sound. 


THE CHICAGO DEAF-MUTE SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Chicago Deaf-mute Society was held last, 
evening at their rooms, No. 89 Madison streets, for the purpose of 
urging upon the Board of Education the importance of establishing 
a day school for deaf-mutes in Chicago. The attendance was very 
large, consisting of the members of the Society, all of whom are 
deaf-mutes, and their friends. President Richberg and Inspectors 
Covert and Welch were present from the B >ard of Education, and 
manifested a lively interest in the proceedings. 

Mrs. Raffington, President of the Society, occupied the chair, 
and availed herself of the presence of Professor Clarke, now of 
Detroit, but formerly of the New York Institution for Deaf-mutes, 
to act as interpreter. 

The Society had prepared an address, stating the object of the 
meeting and the reasons for asking the co-operation of the Board of 
Education, which was read to the gentlemen present. The balance 
of the communication, which was rather long, referred to the 
conditions of deaf-mutes in the country, the mode of education, 
and their necessities. The document is signed by the officers of the 
society as follows: Mrs. J. M. Raffington, President; John E. 
Townsend, Vice President; R. M. Thomas, Secretary; Gustavus 
A. Christenson, Treasurer. The communication will be presented 
to the Board at its next regular meeting, with an account of what 
the Committee saw. 

Mr. J. C. Richberg, in behalf of the deputation of the Board 
of Education, announced that they were utterly powerless in the 
matter. The money under their control was appropriated for a 
specific purpose, and they could not expend it for any other 
purpose. The City Council should he applied to by the Society 
and the proper time to make the application was in April. The 
Board could supply the school accommodations, and furnish an 
apartment for the purpose required, but they could do nothing 
further. They could not employ a teacher. Money for the edu¬ 
cation of deaf-mutes was appropriated by the legislature to the 
Institution in Jacksonville, and no doubt, next session a portion of 
the annual appropriation might be given to Chicago. At least an 
effort should be made to have this done. 

The remaining portion of the evening was spent in receiving 
sign-speeches and addresses from deaf-mutes, and these exhibitions 
were of a most interesting character. 

Amusing stories were related, and the acting of the mute orators 
would have done credit to talented celebrities of the histrionic 
world. 

The whole proceedings were of a most entertaining and instruc¬ 
tive character, and must have given rise to feelings of regret in the 
1 breasts of the audience, that so many human beings should be 
bereft of two such important senses as speaking and hearing.— 
Chicago Papers , Nov. 12th. 

RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 

The Twenty-second Anniversary Sermon of St. Ann’s Chur.ch 
for Deaf-mutes and their friends, New York, was deliveied by the 
Rector, on Sunday, October 4th, 1874. The following statistics 
were given for the preceding year. Baptisms 63, adults 14, 
(7 deaf-mutes) infants 49, (1 deaf-mute and 2 children of deaf- 
mutes). Confirmed 44, (20 deaf-mutes). Marriages 38, (5 deaf- 
mutes). Burials 39. Communicants, upwards of 500, (about 75 
deaf-mutes). Receipts for the support of the church, including 


debts and improvements, $17,223.16; for various parochial objects, 
including the care of the sick and poor $2,735.71,; for various 
church objects outside of the parish, $960.71; for the Rector, $122. 
Total, $21,051.04. St Ann’s Church, 18th Street, near 5th Avenue, 
has a service for deaf-mutes every Sunday, at 2.45 p. m., and 
frequent interpretations at other services. It has a Bible class for 
deaf-mutes every Sunday, at 10.30 a. m. This is taught by Mr. 
Henry W. Syle. It also allows the Manhattan Deaf-mute Literary 
Association to hold its Thursday evening meetings in the Sunday- 
School room. St. Ann’s Church continues to do all in its power 
to promote the temporal, as well as the spiritual welfare of the deaf- 
mutes residing in New York and its vicinity. It strives to unite 
deaf-mutes and their hearing and speaking friends in the bonds of 
Christian fellowship. 


The Second Anniversary of the Church Mission to Deaf-mutes, 
was held in St. Ann’s Church, New York, on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 8, 1874. Extracts from the Second Annal Report were read 
by the General Manager. Receipts, $5,276.72; Payments for the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-mutes, $2,523.55 ; for the salaries 
of those doing the work, $2,050; travelling expenses, $302.68; 
printing and advertising, $221.70; commissions and charities, 
$50.95 ; funerals, $106.90 ; transferred to Building Fund, $5.40 ; 
leaving a balance of $15.54. 

The Mission, besides assisting St. Ann’s Church in its special 
work among deaf-mutes and supporting the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Deaf-mutes at No. 220 East 13th Street, New York, had 
held services in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Allentown, Newark, Albany, Troy, Cherry Valley, Syracuse, 
Mexico, Rochester, Buffalo, Flint, Boston, Worcester, Bridgeport, 
Belleville, Canada, and other places. 

The Associates in the Mission were stated to be Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet, D. D., General Manager, Rev. John Chamberlain, 
Assistant, Rev. F. J. Clerc, D. D., Rev. Thomas B. Berry and 
Messrs. Henry W. Syle, John C. Co veil, Thomas Roberts, J. C. 
Acker, A. W. Mann, and Mr. Beers. An appropriate allusion was 
made to the death of Mr. Samuel A. Adams, who, for nearly fifteen 
years, conducted the services for deaf-mutes in Baltimore. 

The Report of the Committee on the Building Fund for the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Deaf-mutes, was presented by Mr John Carlin, 
the Chairman, showing that their plans had been perfected and 
that they were now ready to receive subscriptions through the 
agents, who had been appointed for different localities. 

The Rev. Dr. Seymour preached the Second Anniversary Sermon 
which was interpreted to deaf-mutes. The offering, amounting to 
$50, was appropriated to the Church Mission to Deaf-mutes. 

Any communication relative to this now regularly incorporated 
Society or to the Home, maybe addressed to the General Manager, 
Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, No. 9 West 18th Street, New York. 

The Treasurer is Mr. Isaac H. Holmes, 5th Avenue, near 85th 
Street, New 1 ork. 

A service for deaf-mutes, was held by Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, in the 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd, Boston, on Sunday, the 15th inst., 
at 3 p. m. It was largely attended. In the evening, Dr. Gallau¬ 
det addressed his deaf-mute friends at their room, No. 289 Wash¬ 
ington Street. Mr. A. Johnson is temporarily engaged by the 
Boston Mission and the Library Association. He is d )ing a good 
work in conducting services and lecturing. t. g. 


Song for the deaf—Come back to Erin ^hearing). 
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WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 1, 1874. 

It appears, from a communication received from Mr. Thomas 
Brown, the President of the Clerc Memorial Union, that, as we 
intimated, he was much mistaken in attributing slight and 
neglect of himself to the other members of the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Brown ascribes his misunderstanding to the worrying effect 
of the importunities of others ; and those who bear in mind his 
advanced age,and his conscientious desire to do his whole duty, 
need not this explanation to acquit him of any intention to 
be unjust to the other members of the Executive Committee. 
Under these circumstances, we can not but regret that, how¬ 
ever unintentionally, our own language in commenting on 
Mr. Brown’s complaint, implied that it was possible for the Execu*- 
tive Committee to slight the President of the organization in a 
manner so gross and inexcusable. 

The Deaf-Mutes' Journal has, of late, improved greatly in ap¬ 
pearance and added about two columns to its space. We are glad 
that our contemporary is prospering ; and we hope that it will not 
doubt our sincerity in thus expressing our good-will. We have 
been, and still are, opposed to its course in seeking and accepting 
an appropriation for its support from the State Treasury; but we 

can consistently rejoice when it gives evidence of prosperity, for 

we have sufficient faith in the good sense and honesty of its man¬ 
agers to believe that they will give up the State appropriation 
when the paper can support itself; and the faster its subscription 
list lengthens the sooner will that good time come, when the shame 
of standing before the country, as a body of beggars, will be re¬ 
moved from our class. Hasten then, friends, and send in your 
subscriptions to The Journal that the happy day may soon be here. 

ART INSTRUCTION. 

A letter from the Rev. Thomas B. Berry, of Albany, N. \ 
giving his experience in art instruction to deaf-mutes in England, 
and offering suggestions for American schools, will be found in 
another column. It is both interesting and instructive, if we will 
only acknowledge the importance of the subject to deaf-mutes, and 
be willing to learn from the practical common sense of our 
English cousins. 

The reader will observe that, in British schools, great pains is 
taken to make the pupils skillful in model and mechanical, or 
geometrical drawing. Very little time is spent in teaching land¬ 
scape drawing: that is left to the art-school, if the pupil develops 
any special aptitude for free-hand drawing; if not, the art-school 
but increases and perfects what the primary school has taught, 
and directs the pupil’s attention to some special branch in which 
his talents will be of the most profit to him. 

In the States, how different is the plan pursued. The pupil 
spends an hour or two every week in attempting impossible things, 


in the way of landscape and other free-hand drawing; acquires 
little knowledge of the principles of the art, even when he possesses 
natural aptitude for it; and often gets so discouraged and disgusted 
with his failures to reproduce a perspective that would bother a 
practiced hand, as to positively detest a suggestion of the subject. 
When one develops an artistic taste and talent, he is generally left 
to his own devices; and it is a matter of surprise, that the few 
deaf-mute artists’ of whom this country can boast, have ever worked 
their way up. 

But it is not in the production of painters that drawing, properly 
taught, will do the greatest good. A knowledge of mechanical 
drawing is of great importance to cabinet-makers and machinists; 
and Mr. Syle, who has charge of the evening school in New York 
City, writes us that he has found several young men who have had 
to acquire such knowledge of drawing by themselves, if they 
would get on in their trades. As he remarks, “free-hand drawing 
as taught at its best is very well in its way, but will not make up 
for familiarity with geometrical principles, without which the 
draughtsman only goes by rule of thumb.” 

Besides better fitting deaf-mutes for the trades they now pursue, 
what a great variety of callings skill in this art opens to the class 1 
Some of these we indicated in our last issue, in speaking of those 
branches in which some English deaf-mutes are now distinguishing 
themselves. There remain model and architectural drawings, 
and an infinite number of others, besides those suggested by Mr. 
Berry in his letter. And when such systematic training is pur¬ 
sued, is it too extravagant to say that a Christopher Wren or an 
Owen Jones may, some day, rise from the ranks? 

We can not help thinking that this is a vital question to the deaf 
and dumb—at least, one vastly more important than many on which 
our learned teachers have wasted an infinite number of words, as, 
for instance, that involved in the discussion on methodical and 
natural signs; and we hope they will see fit to consider it in all its 
relations to their pupils. 

THE DEAF-MUTE IN SOCIETY. 

At a recent meeting of The Literary Society of the College for 
Deaf-mutes, the President of the Institution gave a lecture on the 
relation of deaf-mutes to general society; and, herewith, we attempt 
a synopsis of the more important points, feeling that, with all its 
inaccuracies and omissions, our report can not be wholly valueless. 

President Gallaudet, in opening his address, said that deaf-mutes 
need no urging to induce them to associate with each other ; they 
take to the society of their fellows as naturally as ducks take to 
water, and therefore his remarks were intended to urge upon the 
members the importance of entering the society of hearing and 
speaking persons. He did not mean by the term “society” the 
fashionable gatherings, which are the source of so little profit or 
pleasure, and to which people go chiefly “to see and to be seen,” 
but that intercourse of the home and fireside in which friendships 
are made, and both pleasure and profit are reaped in abundant 
measure. 

He knew that there are, at first, many obstacles in the path of 
those who endeavor to mingle freely in society, chief of which 
is the awkardness of a conveisation by writing, and the con¬ 
sequent embarassment. Then the deaf-mute has to labor against 
the seeming indifference and aversion of many people to a written 
conversation. For the encouragement of his “audience,” he would 
say that, from his own knowledge, this aversion and indifference to 
conversing by writing, of which many complained, has no existence 
with most of those who seem to possess it. Their reluctance to 
write arises simply from the embarassment which they feel at the 
novel mode of address. People, who can ordinarily talk easily 
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and liglitly enough, find themselves confronted by the emptiness of 
their words, when tihey are called upon to put them in writing, and 
shrink back abashed. “ ’T is a pleasant day,” is such a patent fact, 
that it seems nonsense to write it out. They have always been 
accustomed to write something wise and ponderous when they take 
up a pen, and as they can think of nothing in that line on such 
short notice, and under such embarassing circumstances, they do 
not write at all; and the deaf-mute straightway feels wofully dis¬ 
couraged, and jumps to the conclusion that all hearing people think 
deaf-mutes are bores. 

If deaf-mutes could only appreciate this, and consider it their 
duty to make such people feel at their ease, they would very soon 
be on agreeable terms with those who are the most reluctant to 
write at first. And, as people who see the emptiness of ordinary 
conversation are generally the most sensible, so will intercourse 
with them often be most beneficial and improving to deaf-mutes. 

It follows as a corollary that, in putting themselves thus pro¬ 
minently foward in forcing people out of their embarassment into 
agreeable conversation, the deaf-mute should always endeavor to 
make himself interesting. He should take care to have something 
interesting to say when he goes into a gathering of hearing friends. 
Thus will he not only make his presence always welcome, but his 
society will be sought and enjoyed as a treat. 

It often happens that, in a large gathering, where the subjects of 
conversation are almost as numerous as the guests, and a constant 
cross-fire of words is carried on, a deaf-mute feels slighted that no 
one tells him what every body is talking about. He should re¬ 
member that no single person, however acute his hearing, can 
possibly know all that is said, and usually no person catches any¬ 
thing that he thinks of value to the deaf-mute, and so does not 
inform him. The deaf-mute is rather the gainer by his want of 
hearing in such cases, and has no reason for discontent. 

President Gallaudet said that once during the past Summer he 
had occasion to stop in a large town in one of the Nothern States; 
and while there, he encountered a deaf-mute, who was very glad to 
see him ; who took him to his home and introduced him to many of 
his friends. He seemed to be very happily situated, but among all 
the friends whom he brought to the notice of Doctor Gallaudet, 
there were none but deaf-mutes, and they all seemed to revolve only 
in each other's orbit; to have no friends among hearing people. This 
could not but be their loss. The question, “Had they no hearing 
and speaking friends?” forcibly presented itself to his mind. 
Doctor Gallaudet did not find fault with the association of 
deaf-mutes with each-other; he only urged that such intercourse 
should be tempered and improved by a free mingling in the society 
of the hearing. 

He added a few remarks, that were more general in their ap¬ 
plication, and said that, when one went into society, he should leave 
self at home ; that is, he should not go for selfish motives; he should 
not count what degree of pleasure he might gain and regulate his 
going thereby. It was his duty to consider that the enjoyment and 
benefit of others would be enhanced by his presence ata gathering; 
and that it was incumbent upon him to go and exert himself to 
please, and to contribute to the profit of the occasion. From one 
thus harnessed in the armor of unselfishness, all shafts of slight, 
neglect and undervaluation would glance harmlessly aside.; and 
the sweetness of his life would never be embittered by his 
misfortune. 


Philadelhia subscribers will please note that our agent, in that 
city, Mr. W. R. Cnllingworth, has changed his address to care of 
Joshua Foster, Deaf and Dumb Institution. 


[correspondence.] 

NATIONAL CLERG MEMORIAL UNION 

Brooklyn, Nov. 21th, 1874. 

Mr. Rider, President of the N. Y. C. M A., has moved a vote 
of thanks by the Board of Managers to the Executive Committee 
and the Local Committee of Arrangements. 

The Managers are respectfully requested to send their votes on 
the above motion, and, also, (if they have not already done so) on 
the resolutions in the last report of the Executive Committee to 
the Secretary at 63 Rapelyea Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., as soon as 
possible. 

Only a few of the Managers have yet been heard from; and the 
Executive Committee are anxious to have the whole matter settled 
by a fall vote—and, they hope, an unanimous one—and the Union 
dissolved before the end of the year 1874. 

The Executive Committee beg to acknowledge a vote of thanks 
from the Illinois C. M. A. 

henry winter syle, Sec'y of the N. 0. M. U. 


A MISTAKE RECTIFIED . 

To the Editors of The Silent World: 

A letter from Mr. Syle shows what I stated in my late letter 
to your paper, in regard to the Clerc Memorial expenses, was 
incorrect, and let me ask to have my mistakes corrected. The reason 
for writing was that letters of inquiry about the matter crowded 
me.* I believe that Messrs. Syle and Newell are all right in the 
matter. 

Through your valuable paper, let me urge the Board of Managers 
of the National Clerc Memorial Union to send to Secretary Syle, as 
soon as possible, their votes as to the disposition of the remaining 
Clerc fund, $156.98, that the Committee may be able to settle the 
whole affair by the first of January, 1875. 

On my' part, I do hope that the majority of the Board will agree 
to have the said remaining Clerc fund put at some safe investment, 
for another year, that we may look around and consider what is 
best to do with it. The future may present some appropriate and 
useful object which we can not now see. I may give proper reasons, 
deduced from my long experience, in another letter, if it seems 
appropriate. thomas brown. 

West Henniker, N. H., Nov. 24, 1874. 


INSTRUCT ION IN ART. 

Albany, N. Y., Nov. 19 th, 1874. 

To the Editors of The Silent World : 

Gentlemen: Seeing in the last issue of your paper a short 
article on art among deaf-mutes, I am minded to send you a few 
wordshaving a practical bearing on the subject; and, if they can be 
used (as suggestions) in some, or in all, of our institutions for the 
instruction of deaf-mutes, so much the better. 

I began to teach deaf-mutes, in 1863, in the Doncaster (England) 
Institution, under the late Charles Baker. It would be beside the 
question in hand to revert to my duties as a pupil-teacher, but, 
among other things, I was obliged to attend the evening drawing 
classes, taking my seat as a pupil, two or three times a week, during 
the whole three years of my stay in the Institution. We (the pupils 
and younger teachers) were taught free-hand, model and geometrical 
drawing—no landscape. Those, in the profession in the United 
States, who have visited the Doncaster School, will call to mind the 
room off the large school-room, the walls of which are (or were) 
covered and adorned with specimens of the pupils’ proficiency in 
drawing. 
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Having left Doncaster, T went to the Northern Counties Institu¬ 
tion, situated in New Castle-on-Tyne. Although occupying the 
position of senior teacher there, I had still to keep up my lessons 
in drawing; and my fees were paid by the directors of the Insti¬ 
tution, to enable me to attend the School of Art. Of course, the 
end had in view was, that I might be able to take the place of 
the drawing-master in the school. But the same care was taken 
of those pupils who evinced a talent for drawing. The result was 
just what your article states, viz; that many deaf-mutes were saved 
from becoming poor tailors, shoe-makers and carpenters, by being 
made good pattern-designers, heraldic-painters and draughtsmen. 

I have now in my mind two young men, who were earning com¬ 
fortable livings as draughtsmen in the locomotive works of Sir. 
William Armstrong (of “Armstrong gun” fame), besides others 
who were pattern-designers in carpet and print (calico) factories. 

I am, certainly, of opinion that, in the general education of deaf- 
mutes, we can show better results than Great Britain can. but, in 
this particular, we are very far behind. Now that we are establish¬ 
ing home industries where the artistic qualifications of men are 
appreciated, I greatly desire to see our institutions training 
those who have the talent for the above mentioned branches, 
viz: model-drkvving, pattern-designing, draughting and. perhaps, 
pen-and-ink sketching ; for why should not Harper's, Frank Leslie's 
and The Graphic be represented in the deaf-mute community ; and 
then, again, the idea strikes me, we could furnish artists of merit 
to illustrate your contemporary, The Advance ! 

Hoping these hints may prove useful, though hastily put 
together, I am 

Yours, sincerely, tiiomas b. berry. 


A DEAF-MUTE TEA-PARTY. 

To the Editors of The Silent World : 

The members of the Biddeford and Saco Deaf-mute Christian 
Association, gave a tea-party in the City Hall of this city on 
Wednesday evening, 11th inst. It was not largely attended; the 
lecture at Saco drew away quite a member of our citizens, who 
felt an interest in our society, and who would, otherwise, have 
been present. In their absence, many contributed to the funds 
of the Society. 

During the evening, the Hon. W. E Wedgevvood made a short 
address, which was followed by remarks from Rev. Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, who explained to the hearing portion of the audience 
the sign-language, giving several illustrations, among them the 
“Lord’s Prayer.” 

Mr. William Mirtin Chamberlain, of Mirblehead, Mass., then 
gave an interesting and remarkably good lecture, Dr. Gallaudet 
interpreting. 

In behalf of the Association, Mr. R. G. Page expressed itssincere 
thanks to the pastors of Saco and Biddeford, who, last Spring, 
gave them a handsome sum of money, to enable them to sustain 
regular preaching in the sign-language; and also to the speaking 
people, who had contributed on the present occasion. After prayer 
by R 3 v. Dr. Gallaudet, the audience partook of the refreshments, 
which had been provided for mmy m>re than were present, and 
what was left was sold, by which quite a large sum was realized. 
Tnere were, at least, thirty de if-in ites present, and they passed 
the evening most pleasantly, as also did the hearing people. From 
the C.ty Hall, the deaf-mutes a ljournel to the residence of Mr. J. 
W. Page, where they enjoyed themselves in sicial converse and 
amusements until a late heur, after which those who came from a 
distance left for home. 

The party was financially so successful that we are enabled to 


have preaching for six or ten months: and we are so greatly 
encouraged that we propose to hold another party very soon. 
Biddeford, Me., Nov. 1 Gth. roscoe. 


THE CHICAGO DEAF-MUTE ASSOCIATION. 

To the Editor of The Silent World: 

Having recently visited and thoroughly considered the objects 
and aims of the union, formed by the deaf-mutes of Chicago, Ill., 
we are entirely persuaded that it is a good thing, inasmuch as it 
not only conduces to an increased sociality among the deaf-mutes 
scattered throughout the city; but also keeps active their mental 
faculties, and lessens the bashfulness, and awkwardness, to which 
deaf-mutes, as well as young hearing people, are liable, when they 
mingle in society. Mrs. Raffington, the first President, bids fair to 
preside with such graceful dignity as shall fully demonstrate that 
there is nothing wrong in electing a woman President, so long as 
she has brains enough to discharge presidential duties properly. 

Mr. Robert M. Thomas, the first Secretary, if promptness and 
attention to business are any indications of efficiency, will be 
entirely faithful to his honorable trust. 

Mr. John E. Townsend, to whom the Society owes its organiz¬ 
ation and continued existence, is present at every meeting, always 
taking a fatherly interest in every member, and everything pertain¬ 
ing to the Society. 

The invitation repeatedly extended to superintendents and 
teachers to lecture for the Society, whenever convenient, is a 
standing invitation, and its acceptance will give satisfaction and 
receive public acknowledgment. visitor. 

Chicago, 111., Nov., 1874. 


PERSONAL. 

Correction. —In our issue for Nov. 15th, read late for tall in 
the personal of Miss Skinner, of Staunton, Ya. 

Returning from a visit to Alexandria, Ya., Mr. T. Jefferson 
Trist, of the Philadelphia Institution, cilled at our office during 
our absence. 

Mr. Charles F. Groesbeeck, whose ill-health we lately noticed, 
has returned to his home in Austin, Texas, much benefitted by a trip 
through Northern Texas. 

Miss Susan F. Grissom, of Columbia, Ky., has been appointed 
to fill temporarily a vacancy in the corps of teachers of the Kentu¬ 
cky Institution, from which she recently graduated. 

Mr. Samuel Saville, of Xenia, Ohio, and Miss Emma 0. 
McKee, of Springfield, two former pupils of the Ohio Institution, 
were married at Springfield, Ohio, November 4th, by Superinten¬ 
dent G. 0. Fay. 

Mr. George E. Bronson, a graduate of the Ohio Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and, before the war. a teacher in the Tennessee 
Institution under Superintendent 0. W. Morris, of New York, is 
at present living in Franklin, Indiana, where he has been success¬ 
fully engaged in the Real Estate and Loan busiuess since 1868. He 
has several houses for sale, also money to loan at from 10 to 12 per 
cent. He is an example of what the deaf-mute can do, if he will try. 

People should not think that it is always the wnites who 
commit the Southern outrages; for, from a correspondent, we learn 
that, during the absence of the parents, a negro entered the house 
of Mr. Peter Slate at Oxford, Mississippi, and greatly frightened 
his two deaf-mute daughters and their aged nurse. The object of 
the burglary was so evident that he was sentenced to fifteen years’ 
hard labor in the State Prison. One of the daughters is now 
attending the Illinois Deaf and Dumb Institution. 
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Mr. Benjamin F. Galloway, a graduate of the Ohio Institu¬ 
tion, and now residing near Middlepoint, in Yan Werest Co, Ohio, 
recently had an interesting child scalded to death by a kettle of 
boiling water. 

The venerable William D. Kerr, Principal of the Missouri Deaf 
and Dumb Institution, received the compliments of one vote for 
Govenor, at the late election. Nil desperandum, the advice given 
by the Kentucky Deaf-Mute, means that we could not spare him. 

Mr 'George W. P. Nicholson, of Pittsburg, Pa., at one time, 
connected with the Preparatory Class of the National Deaf-mute 
College, was married to Miss Carrie Muston, a hearing and speak¬ 
ing young lady, on Friday, November 17th, at Pittsburg. Judging 
from the remarks of the Pittsburg Papers, th e wedding was the 
event of the season. 

From our Iowa correspondent, we learn with regret that Rev. 
Mr. Talbot, the genial Principal of the Iowa Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, recently had the misfortune to break his right 
arm near the wrist and dislocate his shoulder. His wife was also 
much injured by the same accident. They have our sympathy and 
wishes for their rapid recovery. 

The London Times says that the State carriages of the Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex this year are more than ordinarily splendid, 
and the heraldic paintings on the panels by Mr. D. T. Baker, a 
deaf-mute artist, attract much attention. This gentleman should 
have been mentioned among the eminent deaf-mute artists of 
England, whom we lately referred to. Mr. H. W. Syle, who spent 
some time in London, and is acquainted with Mr. Baker, thus 
speaks of him: “His specialty is heraldic drawings, and he has, j 
for many years, furnished the designs for the coats of arms, The 
West London News inserts with the obituaries of distinguished 
persons. Mr. Baker is an active member of London Society in Aid 
of the Deaf and Dumb, and a very intelligent and agreeable man, 
particularly interested in America, and very cordial and attentive to 
Americans, as I know by agreeable experience/'' 

COLLEGE RECORD. 

THAT “QUJESTIO” 

The writer on that qucestio evidently is not as well acquainted 
with the Society affairs as some others more nearly concerned. The 
critic, whom he criticises, appears to have a clearer comprehension 
of the “new feature” than the authors themselves. 

Speaking from a knowledge of the matter, and not from hear¬ 
say, I disclaim any sense of unfairness on the part of the debaters, or 
dissatisfaction regarding the plan of having the choice of a question 
vested in the President. 

The student portion of the audience consisted mainly of mere 
pleasure-seekers, with no thought of deriving profit from the 
exercises, therefore, no wonder they were not pleased ! "‘Discourage¬ 
ment among the members” arose from external causes. The choice 
of a question was a “prerogative” fixed by law, and of which the 
President would rather have been rid, than have “clung to with 
great pertinacity.” 

The “much complaint and proposals for reform” were made 
after the retirement of the President from college, and the entire 
re-organization of the official board, on commencing a new year. 

Now I agree with the critic, whoever he is, and can not see how 
the reform is to improve the condition of the minority, more than 
the original method. If it will be “a labor of their own choice,” 
may I ask whose? The minority’s?—I think not. In point of 
fairness, the first method shows a higher degree of judgment than 
this just adopted. The men who framed the Constitution fixed the 


choice of a question upon the President, as being most fair to both 
sides. Under this method there is no advantage to either side: no 
majority nor minority. They can’t complain of unfairness, since a 
question that is easy for the affirmative and hard for the negative 
now, will be just vice versa the next time. Again, if the debaters 
“know all about it” what will they or their audience gain by their 
labor?—(labor!)—for, among minds of nearly the same calibre, it 
is not illegitimate to suppose that, when the majority of debaters 
“know all about it,” a larger majority of their hearers also know 
all about it,—and perhaps more than the debaters do. 

Does a man learn anything by talking all the time of what he 
knows? Is not the object of a literary society the enlargement of 
mind, readiness in debate, and literary culture ? Will the mind 
become enlarged without the labor of storing it ? If, then, 
the object of the debater is profit—that is development of the mental 
powers, and the acquisition and elaboration of argumentative ability 
—he must work I If a question is given out for-debate, and he don't 
“know all about it,” then the advantage is his, if he will only see 
it. His is, then, the opportunity to take a step toward the end of his 
membership, and “enlarge” his mind. His evident duty now is to 
make himself acquainted with the subject in all its bearings. The 
act of seeking facts and data wherewith to support his argument, 
and secure the overthrow of his opponent, brings him into contact 
with superior minds and their various productions in literature. It 
is through converse, frequent converse, with these greater minds 
in their works that the mind attains to culture and readiness. 
The discipline applied in debate giyps play to its powers, and only 
through hard work in acquiring knowledge can come readiness and 
skill in its digestion and application. To be ready with argument 
to meet an opponent, one must have acquired the means ; and upon 
the extent of one's means, hangs the fate of his argument. 

Again, if everybody “knew all about it,” where would be the use 
of supporting a congress of debaters, and the hosts of similar bodies 
throughout the country ? Would the mind of a senator, think you, 
be changed, or his vote diverted, by a long harangue about what 
he knows already? I think not. Every man sees a thing in a 
certain light, and would act accordingly, did not another, through 
research and much labor, assemble new and various facts, or 
arguments, which, disclosing new views and bringing forward 
hitherto un-thought-of points pro and c on, convince him of the 
fallacy of his first impression, and change it. 

No, the new system is not calculated to improve, but rather to 
maintain the statu quo . As far as I have seen, the results of a 
“five years’ trial elsewhere with untold success” of the '“new 
feature” does not speak at all favorably of the system, as those who 
have never been members of a like organization before coming here, 
are by far the best debaters on the rolls. A Literary Society at 
College should mean an association of workers , if profit is their aim. 


Mr and Mrs Almon Bryant gave a very pleasant party at their 
residence a few weeks ago. 

THEinscription’on the new bell, has been altered to read Institution, 
instead of Institute, as at first. 

Mr. Prince, of the Selects, laid the first brick in the foundation of 
the new college building. Who will lay the last? 

The gale on Thursday morning made things lively behind the College, 
judging from the manner in which the old cement barrels were tumbled 
about. 

Mr. A. D. Bryant, of the Preparatory Class, started to walk to 
Harper’s Ferry on Friday morning 27th. We hope he will give us 
“views a-foot” on his return. 

“The Hanging of the Bell” is an event to which all look forward, 
with great interest, and anxious queries of “when will it be” are rife. 
Is the Bell waiting for a Longfellow to celebrate its upward flight and 
maiden chimes ? 
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Mrs. Melville Ballard was recently the guest of President 
Gallaudet, and, during her stay, receptions were the order of the day. 

Now the girls of the Primary Department have the pedestrian fever; 
and they may be seen almost every pleasant afternoon, going around 
the circle in front of the Institution at such a rate that we dare not 
time them for fear they beat the boys. 

Dennie Gallaudet, the President’s oldest son, is just now greatly 
envied by the other young gentlemen of this place, who are yet doomed 
to petticoats, for he has come out in coat and pants. Allen Fay, a two- 
year-old, philosophizing on the great event said, ‘’I haven’t any 
trowsers; only a bib.” 

On Saturday the 21st, a party of Students, namely Bryant, Fleming, 
Kiesel, of the Preps, and Archibald, of’75, made a journey on foot to the 
tombs of the Fat her of Our Country. Among the objects of interest 
were the chamber in which the great patriot breathed his last, still 
retaining its antique furniture; the Lafayette Room; the parlors on 
the ground floor of the mansion, of which the west is the most elegantly 
decorated ; and the dining hall with the superb oil painting of 
Washington and staff before Yorktown; the marble mantel, carved 
and presented by a famous Italian sculptor, and the May-Flower- 
chair, brought over by the General’s ancestors. Through the double 
pair of iron gates of the tomb could be seen the marble cases, bearing 
the plain inscriptions, “Washington” and “Martha Washington.” 
The pleasure of the sight was rather saddened by the marked neglect 
which the tomb and grounds every where presented, as if appealing 
to every visitor for the attention denied by the nation. The whole 
distance traveled was a little over 37 miles, and they did it at the 
average rate of three and one third miles per hour, arriving home 
about bed-time. ors. 


INS TIT UTI ON NEWS. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The New Jersey State Commission, for securing a location for the 
new Deaf and Dumb Institution, has accepted the gift of Riverside 
Park made by a commiltee of the New Brunswick Common Council. 
The park contains about thirty acres, and is well located for the 
purpose intended. 

IOWA. 

At present we have 129 pupils, 65 boys and 61 girls, in attendance; 
and we expect the number soon to be increased to the limited accom¬ 
modation of the Institution of 140. This year the new female pupils 
are twice as numerous as the males, a rare event in the history of the 
Institution. 

Mrs. John Gillespie has been appointed as an additional teacher. 
She is well qualified, having taught for some years in hearing schools. 

Recently our Superintendent, Mr. Talbot, met with quite a serious 
accident. He was riding with his wife, Mr. Walker, the steward and 
his two little daughters, when, approaching a railroad crossing, the 
horse was frightened, and backed the buggy off a small bridge. Mr. 
and Mrs. Talbot were thrown out. Mr, Talbot’s right arm was broken 
near the wrist, and his left shoulder dislocated. Mrs. Talbot was se¬ 
verely bruised about the back, and is still confined to her room from 
the effects of the shock. Mr. Walker and his children escaped injury. 

The foundations of the new shops are being constructed ; the build¬ 
ings will be ready for occupancy next Fall. When the walls are suffi¬ 
ciently high to roof the pumping-engine, work will be suspended until 
the Spring. 

For the past few weeks the boys have been digging ditches for a new 
line of pipes to convey water from the Creek to the reservoir. 

The ClercLiterary Society elected the following officers for the ensu¬ 
ing year, viz: President, J. A. Gillespie; Vice President, W. Nelson; 
Secretary, David Rogers; Treasurer, Benj. Talbot; Critic, E. South- 
wick ; Librarian, Miss Nettie Israel; Sergeant-at-Arms, W. Sprague. 
There will be a lecture by one of the teachers, and a debate alternately 
every two weeks. 

Our Matron, Mrs. Swann, who went to Europe last vacation, returned 
safely some weeks ago looking much benefitted. 

The weather has been very mild and pleasant for November, which 
makes me feel some misgiving as to the veracity of the almanac. 

d. s. R. 

MARYLAND. 

Laurence J. Brengle, Treasurer of this Institution and President 
of the 1 st National Bank of this city, died recently. lie was much 
esteemed as a Director. The officers and pupils attended his funeral 

in a body. Col. G. R. Dennis. President of the-Bank, has been 

appointed Treasurer. The number of Directors at present is 34, but at 
the next meeting of the Board, which will be held about the first of 


January, another will be chosen which will bring it up to the regula¬ 
tion uumber, 35. Evidently, “In a multitude of counsellors there is 
safety, ” is the motto here. 

One of the large boys lately thought it would be a good thing to run 
away. Accordingly early one morning he started to walk to his home 
in Baltimore, 46 miles from here, having first borrowed a watch from 
one of the boys, probably to time his movements, Weston—like, so 
as to get there in time for dinner. Our kind hearted Principal, perhaps 
thinking he would want a change of linen when he got home, sent his 
trunk after him by the first train. To prevent him from returning and 
teaching the trick to others, he has been formally expelled. The Insti¬ 
tution is not ajail, and whoever wants to leave it can doso, but running 
away is not the proper way to leave, and there is no necessity for it. 

During the past week the State Sunday school convention has been 
holding its session in various churches in the city. On Thursday 
morning the members to the number of 350 or 400 paid us a visit, and 
just comfortably filled our chapel. An exhibition was given them, 
whereat they expressed themselves highly pleased. In the afternoon 
of the same day the officers and pupils returned the compliment by 
attending the session of the convention in the German Reform Church, 
at which were present most of the Sunday School children of the city, 
and were regaled with several fine addresses which were interpreted 
by Mr. Hill. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the season, work on the new building 
still goes on. The workmen are just finishing the roof. 

There are 87 pupils in attendence, 57 boys and 30 girls. mack 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

A man in Knox county, Ky., killed ten rattlesnakes the other 
day right at his own door. A pleasant place to live in. 

A chap who spent $1,500 to graduate from Harvard, is post¬ 
master in Iowa at $24 per year. He would “swap” his knowledge 
of Greek roots for a hill of beans if he could. 

The tomb of Agassiz is to bear a block of ganite, which is now 
being extracted from a point at the lower glacier of the Aar, near 
the spot where Agassiz, Desor, and Yogt pursued their scientific 
explorations. 

A Nebraska statistical editor says 90,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,001 grasshoppers passed over Grand Island 
recently. They may have been a few more or less as he did not 
count carefully. 

In cases of great national disaster the amount of money con¬ 
tributed for relief is almost always greater than the need. There 
is left of the Boston fire fund $35,000, which has been invested to 
meet any similar emergency in the future. 

An English scholar who has just returned from China says that 
shortly before he left that country he fell in with a gentleman aged 
10G, who was just about to go in for his last scholastic examination 
with a view of obtaining the final diploma of scholar-ship. 

An energetic laby in Olwein, Iowa, laments her inability to vote. 
“Why, if I were a man,” she said, recently, “I’d go io the polls if 
I had to be laid on a feather bed, placed on a stone boat, and hauled 
by a blind ox with one leg broken, but I’d vote ! But what’s the use 
of talking? Men are men when they ain’t swine, and can’t be 
driven.” 

A man bought a horse. It was the first one he ever owned. He 
saw in a newspaper that a side-window in a stable makes a horse’s 
eye weak on that side; a window in front hurts his eyes by the 
glare; a window behind makes him squint-eyed; a window on a 
diagonal line makes him shy when he travels; a stable without a 
window makes him blind. He sold the horse. 

The police boundaries of London cover 576 square miles and a 
population of 4,000,000 of inhabitants Here are gathered more 
Jews than there are in Palestine, more Scotch than there are in 
Edinburgh, more Irish than there are in Dublin, more Roman Cath¬ 
olics than there are in Rome, and there is a great variety in the 
languages spoken. There is a birth in London every five minutes, 
and a death every eight minutes. 

Two parties of Dartmouth College juniors will take a pedestrian 
tour through England and Scotland next summer. They will land 
at Liverpool, journey through London and the South of England, 
thence going North, pass into Scotland, and, if time permits, take 
passage from Edinburgh to Havre, whence they will sail home, 
after a flying trip to Paris. They estimate their actual expenses at 
something less than $100 per head for the trip. 




